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EDITORIALS 


of the can order and technological developments 

in the manufacture of cans, canners of most 
products now have a wider choice in cans than ever 
before. The subject received attention at the Chicago 
Convention and is further discussed in the column on 
the facing page. The emphasis here is to stress the 
importance and encourage an early decision, for the 
very fact that there is a choice presents a production 
problem for the can makers, which can be greatly 
alleviated by an early decision of the canner. As 
Messrs. Strasburger and Siegel point out, the use of 
approved lower tin: coatings and/or the elimination of 
protective films where feasible, will result in cost sav- 
ings. On the other hand, certain precautions are 
necessary in using these lower priced cans, and these 
precautions are enumerated. The authors promise to 
elaborate further on these precautions in an early 
issue of this paper. 


C"orthe OF CANS—What with the elimination 


Another early decision needed on cans has to do with 
size. Most vegetable canners have already made the 
switch from the No. 2 can size to the No. 303. This, of 
course, excludes canners of pumpkin, sauer kraut and 
spinach, which are not particularly adapted to the 303, 
but tomato canners particularly, will have that deci- 
sion to make this year. The pack of No. 2 tomatoes 
dropped from 47 percent of the total pack in 1951 to 
33 percent in 1952, while the percentage of 303’s rose 
from 8 percent in 1951 to 24 percent in 1952. Many 
important buyers will want only 303’s for their own 
label in 1953. Many will argue that a tomato 3,'; 
inches in diameter isn’t very respectable and that a 
can of that diameter will make it difficult to pack a 
fancy product. Maybe the answer is to put fancy 
tomatoes, especially fancy whole in 2’s, but that would 
surely create production problems. It seems fairly 
clear that a canner will not be able to obtain many 
more cents per dozen for standard and extra standard 
tomatoes 2’s than he would if they were in 303’s. Dis- 
criminating buyers will ordinarily pay more for top 
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grade peas, corn, beans, ete., than they will for bottom 
or border line grades, but it’s doubtful that they’ll pay 
more for a can of tomatoes sold only as “tomatoes”, 
when they feel quite sure the consumer wants the 
smaller size. 


In Vegetables the 8 ounce can for the time being at 
least, seems to have settled at the volume reached a 
few years ago. Even so the percentage of 8 ounce 
peas rose from 9 percent in 1951 to 13 percent in 1952. 


In fruits the switch to the smaller cans has been 
somewhat more gradual, yet more or less persistent. 
The trend has been more noticeable, of course, in the 
smaller fruits, berries, sweet cherries, and of course, 
apple sauce, but the 303 is responsible for a much 
larger percentage of the pack of apricots, peaches and 
pears than just a few years ago, while the percentage 
in 214’s has dropped accordingly. Here, too, the 8 
ounce seems to have found its level during the past 
several seasons. 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION — Here in 
Maryland last week, the industry celebrated ‘“Mary- 
land Commercial Canning Week”. Thanks to the 
American Can Company and its public relations rep- 
resentative Carl Byoir & Associates, just about every- 
one in the State learned a little bit more about Mary- 
land canned foods, and the industry in general. 
Through their efforts the Governor signed a proclama- 
tion proclaiming the event. Daily and weekly news- 
papers of the State carried features prepared by the 
public relations firm. The American Can Company 
sponsored at least one full page advertisement that 
came to our attention; there were probably more. And 
radio and television time was purchased during the 
week. The can company sponsored a luncheon attended 
by some 300 or more canners and friends, to which 
the Governor, the President of the University of Mary- 
land, and the heads of the State Grange and Farm 
Bureau were honored guests. The affair was purposely 
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timed to coincide with the Annual two day Spring 
Meeting of the Tri-State Packers Association being 
held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore, so that 
in their usual grand style the company left no stone 
unturned to make this a successful and helpful event 
for the canning industry of Maryland. 


But also, as is usual custom, the company was play- 
ing a lone hand with little or no support evident from 
the industry itself. We feel quite sure some canners 
did something to cash in on this opportunity, but the 
total effect on one much more interested than the 
average consumer (the writer) was, to put it mildly, 
disappointing. 


What were canners themselves doing while the stage 
was being handsomely set for an outstanding sales 
opportunity. Actually, for two and a half hours prior 
to the luncheon climax, Maryland tomato canners, 
assembled for the very purpose of discovering what 
can be done about promoting the sale of canned toma- 
toes, sat steeped in self pity, pricking up their ears 
only when a speaker told them “the best things in life 
are free’. Yes, the speaker pointed out that the superi- 
ority of publicity over advertising rests in the fact 
that publicity is not purchasable and appears to come 
from an unbiased source, while advertising is the 
signed message of a self interested seller. The speaker 
also pointed out that newspapers used millions of lines 
of free publicity in 1952. 


Far be it from us to discount the value of pub- 
licity, otherwise why all the talk about the wonderful, 
job of setting the stage above. However, there is a 
very definite place for publicity, and just as definite 
a place for advertising. There are many arguments 
pro and con, but one thing, just as sure as death and 
taxes, is that there can be no publicity without 
advertising. 


Let’s take a look at Thursday evening’s Sun, the 
leading newspaper in Baltimore. That is the edition 
in which the major part of weekly grocery advertising 
appears, following the Woman’s page. The section 
starts out with a half page of text; in the upper left 
hand corner there’s a three column cut entitled “Tricks 
with Cans’; the caption under the cut reads “The top 
layer of this dish is cranberry, the bottom layer is 
chicken”. Just under this cut is a three column head 
“Maryland packs 175 foods”. This is a piece telling 
about Maryland Canning Week. Following immedi- 
ately is a recipe for chicken and cranberry loaf, then a 
chicken layer. In the fourth column is a head entitled 
“Canned fruits make quick desserts”. Under this is 
a recipe for plums with peaches, and angel peach pud- 
ding, and then there’s a two column head titled “Cas- 
serole dish takes woman’s angle blue’. This is a 
recipe for hamburger en casserol, in which is men- 
tioned one cup of toamto juice (or one No. 3 can toma- 
toes), and there is a small piece on a chafing dish in 
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which is mentioned also a No. 3 can of cherries. The 
last two columns tell about seafood dishes, canned 
shrimp, canned crabmeat (with a recipe for Crab 
Louisiana). Finally a one inch item on canned sar- 
dines on toast. 


So much for the unbiased publicity. Some readers 
may be biased enough to think that the erratic refer- 
ences to the No. 3 can are important, and they may 
very well be, however there is no denying that a half 
page of this kind will be helpful in promoting the use 
of canned foods. Others might feel that a recipe for 
a chicken and cranberry loaf, or for angel peach pud- 
ding, are not particularly helpful in promoting Mary- 
land canned foods. No one, of course, would agree 
that there is anything in this publicity that would lead 
the consumer to select “Your” brand of canned foods. 
And that was not its purpose. Bear in mind that this 
publicity was engineered by a firm considered the 
smartest, or at least one of the smartest, in the pub- 
licity field. It can surely be safely assumed that other 
more appropriate dishes were suggested to the editors. 
Could be, then, that the girls are not quite as unbiased 
as they’re made out to be. 


But what were canners themselves doing to create 
interest? Under this half page of text is a one quarter 
page advertising “Chiffon Soap Flakes“. Another 
quarter page is taken up by a self interested manufac- 
turer of cottage cheese, in which a Lenten taste treat, 
made up of Breakstone’s new California style cottage 
cheese and fresh fruits or vegetables, is called to the 
attention of the reader. 


But wait. One Maryland canner did have an Ad. in 
this section. J. Langrall & Brother carried a 3'% inch 
one column Ad. of its featured brand of “Maryland 
Chief” tomatoes. A Pennsylvania firm had the same 
size Ad. on spaghetti sauce, and Musselman, also of 
Pennsylvania, carried a three column five inch Ad. on 
apple sauce. Birds-Eye carried a half page on frozen 
chicken, Seabrook Farms a third of a page on its 
frozen limas, another Birds-Eye quarter on chicken 
pie. There was a half page on Clorax, a third on dog 
food, a half on Kraft cheese, another half on Parquet 
margarine, a full page on Cheer, and so on and on. 


The closest approach to cooperative advertising 
might have been (we Say might advisedly), occurred 
in the A & P Ad., where in relatively small type eight 
foods canned in Maryland were listed with brand 
names, and of course, nationally advertised canned 
foods were listed as such with brand names, in most 
of the grocery Ads. 


All in all, from what could be seen, Maryland can- 
ners gave a beautiful demonstration of fiddling while 
opportunity knocked. And so it goes not only in Mary- 
land but the country over except for a chosen few who 
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LAGOON & VINER STACK 
ODOR CONTROL 


By J. T. KIRSH 


Green Giant Co., Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Part |: 


Before we go into either of these sub- 
jects, I think it would be well to state 
that the problem of odor control through 
the use of any of the newer chemicals 
now on the market is a very controver- 
sial subject. What we have done is 
merely to conduct tests in an attempt to 
improve upon conditions which we felt 
could warrent it. This report digests 
our information to the point where it 
can be presented in a short time and 
leaves you to draw your own conclusions. 
While gathering and summarizing our 
data to present to this group, every 
attempt has been made to use actual 
physical measurements such as B.O.D., 
ph., ete., which would not be affected by 
personal influences. In determining fac- 
tors which could not be measured 
with instruments, such as lagoon odor 
strength, stack odor strength, etc., an 
attempt was made to include qualified 
disinterested personnel whenever such 
observations were made, and to record 
their comments. I would also like to 
state that we do not recommend any of 
the products that we have tested as we 
feel the data collected over the past sev- 
eral years is restrictive in the sense that 
it refers only to our lagoons. We have 
not attempted to investigate such things 
as type of raw waste, depth of lagoon, 
type of soil structure, methods of screen- 
ing employed, etc. and to evaluate their 
effect on the odor emanating from a 
lagoon. As you probably know, each 
lagoon has individual and inherent char- 
acteristics in it which make it impossible 
to predict accurately what control a spe- 
cifie treatment program will give. I, 
therefore, can only tell you what we 
have done in the matter of treatment 
and describe our lagoon conditions and 
you, perhaps, can modify or change this 
to meet your own case. Now with this 
as a background, I should like to describe 
our experiments with lagoon treatments. 


NITRATE-TREATED LAGOONS 


It would probably not be amiss here 
to give a short sketch of our history with 
nitrate-treated lagoons to justify our 
search for a different method of odor 
control. We have in the past, as have 
almost all State canners, treated our 
lagoons with sodium nitrate. This was 
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LAGOON ODOR CONTROL 


shipped in in the spring of the year, 
unloaded and hauled to storage. It was 
then reloaded, during the packing sea- 
son, in small daily dosage quantities, and 
hauled to the point of application. In 
the meantime, usually, we had two or 
three bags break open and spill the 
nitrate all over everything, a few more 
bags would become wet and useless, and 
all in all, it made an undesirable opera- 
tion. At the point of application, a man 
had to be designated to take care of 
treating the waste with the nitrate. I 
would like to explain here, that even 
though you treat the waste at specified 
periods, say every two hours, you still 
are slugging the lagoon for a short period 
and then giving it no treatment for a 
1elatively long period of time. The ideal 
set up would be, of course, to let part of 
the waste pass through a porous con- 
tainer holding the nitrate so that at all 
times a certain amount of nitrate would 
be dissolving and treating the waste, but 
I have seen few such installations in the 
State. The afore-mentioned conditions 
alone were enough to make us wish for a 
better method of waste treatment. In 
1950, it was decided to conduct a detailed 
study at one of our lagoons on raw and 
lagooned wastes in an attempt to im- 
prove our nitrate-treating program. At 
the same time, two other lagoons were 
sampled to determine the strength of 
their lagooned wastes and to compare 
the three together. At the first lagoon, 
during pea pack, 35.7 percent of the five 
day B.O.D. was satisfied. Now let me 
explain this lagoon, and give you some 
information concerning it. 


Area covered—9.3 acres 

Average depth when full—6.5’ 

Capacity—19,750,000 gallons 

Sereening facilities—Two 5’ diameter 
3’ wide Wisconsin Scavenger Reels 
10’ x 10’ mesh .041 wire 

Openings approximately 7%” 

Wastes received—pea and corn 


As you can see from the data this lagoon 
is far from an ideal one and therefore, 
you could not expect to control the odors 
emanating from it with sodium nitrate 
without having a high expense, however, 
as many lagoons in the state are con- 
structed with far from ideal dimensions, 
our search for a product that would do 
the job is again justified. This 35.7 per- 


cent satisfaction is, of course, in excess 
of the 20 percent B.O.D. satisfaction 
recommended. During the last few days 
of pack, a slight objectionable odor was 
noticed. For corn pack, 23.6 percent of the 
five day B.O.D. was satisfied and during 
the third week of pack, lagoon odors 
became very obnoxious. Now what hap- 
pened at this lagoon is this. From tests 
run in 1950, it was generally agreed that 
a nitrate-treated lagoon showed no odor 
up to B.O.D. of 250 ppm. From 250 to 
500 ppm was designated as a mild odor 
area and above 500 ppm as considered 
strong. We can disregard the technical 
definition of B.O.D., for our purposes, 
and merely regard it as a rough meas- 
urement of the odor strength emanating 
from a lagoon. 


At the start of pea pack, the lagoon had 
a B.O.D. of about 15 ppm or very low. 
As pack progressed and even though we 
were satisfying 35 percent of the B.O.D., 
it began to rise, so that by the end of 
pack, a slight odor was noticeable. Be- 
tween pea and corn pack, the lagoon 
stabilized itself somewhat, but at the 
beginning of the corn pack, we had a 
higher starting B.O.D. than for pea 
pack. As corn pack progressed, the 
B.O.D. climbed at a somewhat more 
rapid rate than it had during peas due to 
satisfying only 24 percent of it, so that 
by the end of pack, we were in the strong 
odor area. After pack, self-stabilization 
began and the B.O.D. dropped off. 


At the second lagoon, the following 
condition existed. 


Area—6.8 acres 

Average depth—12% feet 

Capacity—27,800,000 gallons 

Screening facilities—1 - 5’ dia.-3’ wide 
Wisconsin Scavenger reel with a 
10 x 10 mesh. 


Wastes received—peas and corn 

At this lagoon, detailed analysis of the 
raw waste was not possible, but nitrat- 
ing was carried out at a rate recom- 
mended by the State. Lagoon odors 
became obnoxious about the third week 
of pack and continued that way until 
well after corn pack. It should be pointed 
out, however, that silage stack juices 
were added to this lagoon and undoubt- 
edly added to the B.O.D. and odor. From 
experiments conducted by the Water Pol- 
lution Committee, it has been shown that 
to control odors originating from silage 
juice with sodium nitrate is impossible 
at an economical cost. These juices were 
removed the next year and fed to an 
irrigation field. 


At the third lagoon, we have an area 
of 6.0 acres— 
Average depth—7.9’ 
Capacity—13,499,800 gallons 
Screening facilities—1 - 5’ dia.-3’ wide 
scavenger reel, 10 x 10 mesh. 
Waste—peas only 


Nitrating at this lagoon was again car- 
ried out in accordance with State recom- 
mendations. Lagoon odors became notice- 
cble about the third week of pack but 
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soon disappeared after pack was finished. 
No stack wastes were added to this 
lagoon. In 1951 and 1952, similar experi- 
ences occurred. Some lagoons respond 
fairly well to nitrate while others do not 
and I am sure you are familar with this 
situation. This could probably be ex- 
plained if the other factors, which I have 
mentioned before, would be measured 
and their effect on the production of 
odors from lagoons evaluated. In addi- 
tion to the difficulties I have described, 
was added the cost of sodium nitrate. 
To do a good job on a lagoon with 
nitrate was quite a financial burden to 
bear, yet public opinion and a sense of 
pride demanded it. At one of our plants, 
all the sewage is treated by the munici- 
pal disposal plant, and we pay a charge 
of 0.4 cent per case for this privilege and 
consider it a favorable rate. Nitrate 
costs in certain years have gone as high 
as 1.0 cent per case at certain plants. 


USE OF POLYCIDES 


During the past several years, we 
have been experimenting with several 
of the chemicals offered on the market 
to: control lagoon odors. Small labora- 
tory tests, 50 gallon drum tests, and in 
one case, an actual lagoon test, have 
been run on several commercial products 
of the Orthodicholorobenzene type. Other 
tests were conducted on products of the 
quaternary ammonia group. We were 
attempting to find one product which 
would control lagoon odors at an eco- 
nomical price to run further tests on. 
One reason we are interested in the con- 
trol of lagoon odors to such an extent 
is that although newer methods of waste 
disposal are now available which, it is 
hoped, will prove successful, we. still 
have plants equipped with lagoons in 
which we have a considerable capital 
investment. We cannot economically, 
therefore, abandon these lagoons and go 
to, say overhead irrigation for waste dis- 
posal. We do have one plant so equipped, 
however, and are also testing this 
method of disposal. 


1951—In 1951, it was decided to try a 
product called Polycide 960: manufac- 
tured by the Brooks Chemical Company 
on a lagoon basis. It was during the 
latter part of pea pack that year that 
the initial tests began. At that time, 
our nitrate-treated lagoon was in a state 
of high odor and we attempted to control 
it through the liberal use of Polycide. I 
think you will admit this is a stiff test 
for any chemical and as was foreseen, 
the results were not too favorable. 
Between pea and corn pack, however, 
the lagoon stabilized itself to the point 
where odor was only noticeable at the 
lagoon proper. During corn pack, all 
nitrating was stopped and Polycide was 
used as the only treatment. A barrel of 
the chemical was located at the sump pit 
and allowed to drip in at such a rate so 
as to give approximately 24 ppm con- 
centration. Actually, this concentration 
was calculated after pack. During pack, 
treatment was started at a rate of 
2 gallons per 1000 cases and as the 
pack progressed and the lagoon con- 


tinued to be nearly odorless, this dosage 
was cut back. The final concentration 
in gallons per 1000 cases was approxi- 
mately 143. The odor of the lagoon can 
best be expressed by quoting the com- 
ments of an unbiased qualified observer. 
On August 22, the first day of pack, the 
comment was “strong Polycide’”’. 


8/29 “Polycide” 
9/5 “Mild Polycide” 


At this time, we were cutting back on 
the rate of application. 


9/12 “Slight pig pen and Polycide” 
After this, the rate of application was 
increased slightly. By observing the odor 
condition of the lagoon, we were adjust- 
ing the Polycide dosage. 

9/19 “Polycide” 

9/27 “Polycide” 


September 27th was the last day of 
pack. Comments made after pack on 
October 4, 10, 16, and 23rd were all the 
same—“mild Polycide”. On October 30, 
the comment was “very mild Polycide” 
and the last observation made before the 
lagoon froze on November 14th was 
“mild Polycide”. B.O.D. and ph tests 
were run each time an observation was 
made. The B.O.D. on the Polycide-treated 
lagoon reached a peak of 566 ppm and 
during the major part of pack was right 
in the neighborhood of 500 ppm. At no 
time did odors become strong enough to 
be detected at a road approximately 500 
feet from the lagoon and most of the 
time odors were not discernible when 
standing on the lagoon bank, as _ evi- 
denced by the comments I quoted. This 
is in direct contrast to our nitrate- 
treated lagoons which had considerable 
odor at this B.O.D. When cost figures 
were obtained, we found that the Poly- 
cide treatment for corn pack, cost 
approximately % of what a_ nitrate 
treatment program for the same pack 
would have cost. On the basis of these 
results, it was decided to continue experi- 
mentation with this product again next 
year. 


1952—Accordingly, in 1952, Polycide 
was again used as the sole lagoon treat- 
ment. In that year, however, a slightly 
different formulation was used which 
carried the brand name of Polycide 961. 
The only other refinement was in the 
method of application. In the first year, 
when we used Polycide 960, the amount 
of Polycide fed to the lagoon was con- 
trolled by measuring the amount that 
dripped out of the barrel spigot in one 
minute and setting the spigot accord- 
ingly. This did not work too well as 
during the day the barrel would become 
partially empty and the drippage rate 
would slow up. To overcome this, it was 
decided to start the pea pack in 1952 by 
estimating the size of the days pack, 
multiplying by two for every 1000 cases 
and pour this amount of Polycide in an 
empty drum. The drum was then filled 
with water. The Spigot was so adjusted 
to deliver this mixture over a period of 
about 15 hours. The next day when the 
actual pack figures were obtained, a cor- 
rection was made to compensate for any 
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errors in our estimation. By using water 
to fill the drum each day, the amount of 
Polycide poured in did not affect the rate 
of application and the valve setting did 
not have to be changed from day to day 
as the whole drum would be emptied in 
about 15 hours. During pea pack, an 
average concentration of 38 ppm was 
maintained, which is equal to 2% gal- 
lons per 1000 cases, and during corn 
pack, the average concentration was 34 
ppm or about 1% gallons per 1000 cases, 
This may sound odd as the concentra- 
tions in ppm are very close together and 
yet the dosage is 2% gallons per 1000 
cases as against 1% gallons per 1000 
cases. This can be explained by the fact 
that pea pack was short of expectations 
last year and therefore our gallons of 
water used per case was high. Corn 
pack, on the other hand, was exception- 
ally large and therefore gave us a very 
low gallons of water used per case. This 
concentration was controlled by the odor 
condition of the lagoon. If the odor 
seemed to be on the increase, a stronger 
concentration was used and vice versa. 
In 1952, the final results were not as 
favorable as in 1951. Cost-wise, the pro- 
gram was only slightly less than a 
nitrate program would have been. “Odor- 
wise” the program was successful to the 
point where odors did not become notice- 
able at the road 500 feet away from the 
lagoon but a slight pig-pen odor was 
noticed consistently at the lagoon proper. 
However, in summing up the actual pic- 
ture for 1952, the control affected and 
the costs involved were satisfactory. 
Next year, we are returning to the use 
of our original formulation of Polycide 
960. Of course, it will still be experi- 
mental in our mind, but we will use this 
chemical for the 1953 production season, 
1953 PROGRAM 

Now, in summarizing our experiences 
to this point with Polycide, and in plan- 
ning future tests, many points come to 
mind which indicate a program of experi- 
mentation and trial. In 1953, a rather 
elaborate comparison is planned where 
several small test lagoons will be con- 
structed. They will be entirely separate 
from the operation lagoon we referred 
to earlier. These test lagoons will be 
treated with a variety of chemicals fur- 
nished by the various manufacturers. 
Polycide will be used in four lagoons 
One actually will be kept as a control 
and three will be treated at a variety of 


concentrations. Other lagoons will be 
available for various other chemical 
products. All will be rated on a com- 


petitive basis as well as on a basis of 
degree of control, over the untreated 
lagoon. After all data has been collected 
and analyzed, further tests will be set 
up on the products which show a suyeri- 
ority over the others. In this way, time 
will not be spent on extensive tests of 
inferior products. 

I should mention here in all fairness 
that the origin of the project is with the 
Brooks Chemical Company, although 
other companies will be invited to par- 
ticipate in it. 

NEXT WEEK: Viner Stack Odor Control 
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Tri-Staters Turnout 


For Interesting Program 


Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware 
canners turned out in large numbers for 
the Annual Spring Meeting of the Tri- 
State Packers Association, held in Bal- 
timore, Thursday and Friday, March 19 
and 20. It used to be that the spring 
meeting of this association was tacked 
on to the Canners School Program, and 
so was confined to one session. Now 
that the two have been separated, the 
spring meeting has blossomed into a full 
two day convention, and the program 
offers much food for thought. All of 
which indicates the increased tempo of 
association activity, sparked by an ener- 
getic and capable Secretary, who enjoys 
the support of an active Board of Direc- 
tors, Officers and Committees. The plus 
value of membership in this association 


has probably never before been so clearly 


demonstrated. 


On Thursday morning there were re- 
ports from some of the more active 
committees — the Traffic Committee by 
William E. Silver; the Merchandising 
Committee by Don R. Callahan; the 
Association’s Grower Relations Activity 
by Leo Nocenti; Legislative and other 
reports. 

On Thursday afternoon, J. Roger 
Deas, American Can Company speaker 
who travels about the country address- 
ing women’s clubs and other civic organ- 
izations, extolling the merits of canned 
foods, delivered an inspiring address 
telling the group what important people 
they are. The services of Mr. Deas, who 
has just been transferred by the com- 
pany from California to Baltimore, is 
available to canners in the Eastern part 
of the country. 


FIELDMEN’S DUTIES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Following Mr. Deas, Joseph King, 
agricultural consultant of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, and well 
known to canners, headed up a _ panel 
dealing with fieldmen’s duties and train- 
ing. Walter Ake, of W. L. Wheatley, 
Inc., told the audience what the fieldman 
does in the off season. There’s no such 
thing, he says, a good fieldman never 
catches up. During the “off season” 
he must work with growers sampling 
and testing soils, keeping detailed rec- 
ords on every grower, and keeping up 
with research, and so advising the 
grower . 

Mr. Herman Hunter of Jenkins Broth- 
ers, told how the fieldman plans his 
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activities prior to the opening of the 
season. In contracting, he said, price is 
not enough. The fieldman must be pre- 
pared to give other reasons for growing 
canning crops. He must be friendly and 
helpful and ready to assist the grower 
in every possible way, including setting 
up rotation, ete. 


Joseph Eckhardt of H. P. Cannon & 
Son, told how the fieldman must be inter- 
ested in other cultural practices of the 
grower, suggesting cover crops that will 
work best. He must know how deep to 
plow, how to cultivate, know how to set 
machinery to do the best job, ete. 


Mr. Herman Ramsburg of the B. F. 
Shriver Company, said it’s up to the 
fieldman to “get ’em in the can right’, 
and that includes a place on the manage- 
ment team for the fieldman. 


Mr. Leo Nocenti stressed the respon- 
sibility and the authority of the field- 
man. He needs the complete backing of 
the firm, and he must be the only contact 
in the firm with the grower. He must 
be the complete buffer between quality 
control and production, and so must 
know what happens to the product after 
it reaches the plant. 


Following the panel, Mr. G. B. Fehm- 
erling of Fehmerling Associates, pre- 
sented a sanitation primer. Mr. James 
Lamb of Lamb & Keen, advertising 
agency, told how advertising could be 
used successfully to sell processed foods 
today. Mr. Joseph Garafola of Glass- 
boro Service Associates, discussed the 
1953 labor picture. 


CORN SESSION 


On Friday morning a tomato and a 
corn session were held concurrently fol- 
lowing a breakfast meeting of the Board 
of Directors. 


At the Corn Session, presided over by 
Francis S. Silver, Harvey R. Burr of the 
Associated Independent Canners spoke 
of the outlook for 1953. Dr. Howard L. 
Stier of NCA, presented a statistical 
review similar to that outlined on the 
Review page of this issue. Dr. Stier 
estimated the corn carryover this year 
would be somewhere between 3 and 6 
million cases. 


Don R. Callahan of the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, described the corn pro- 
motion that is under way, while Dr. 
Charles H. Mahoney of NCA. discussed 
some problems in growing corn. 


GLENN E. KNAUB President 
Tri-State Packers Association 


TOMATO SESSION 


Perhaps the feature attraction of the 
meeting was a Tomato Session, which 
had to do with two very important con- 
siderations. 1—Can tomato consumption 
be increased; and 2—Tomato processing 
problems with Carroll S. Brinsfield of 
the Maryland Department of Health, 
and George Daughters of the Baltimore 
office of Food & Drug Administration, as 
speakers. The meeting lasted fully two 
and a half hours and standing room was 
at a premium. Mrs. Mary W. Lednum 
presided during the meeting. 

Secretary Calvin Skinner was Moder- 
ator of the panel dealing with tomato 
consumption. On this panel was Harold 
S. Slamp of the American Stores; J. 
Dallas Blades of A. W. Sisk & Son; 
George Anderson of Dudley, Anderson & 
Yutzy; David L. Burns, University of 
Maryland Economist; and Don Callahan, 
Can Manufacturers Institute. 

Using 1947 as a base, Mr. Slamp 
showed graphically how consumer de- 
mand for standard tomatoes had fallen 
off sharply since that time, while the 
demand for extra standards and fancies 
had increased even more sharply. For 
every hundred cans of standard tomatoes 
sold in the American Stores in 1947, only 
78 were sold in 1952. In 1952 the Amer- 
ican Stores paid from $1.20 to $1.50 per 
dozen for standards and sold them at 
retail anywhere from 2 cans for a quar- 
ter to 2 cans for 31 cents. For every 100 
eans of extra standards sold in 1947 the 
chain sold 240 cans in 1952. Wholesale 
price during 1952 ranged between $1.50 
and $1.65 a dozen and they were sold 
at retail at a range between 2 for 33 
cents and 2 for 35 cents. For every hun- 
dred cans of fancy tomatoes sold in 1947, 
218 were sold in 1952. Wholesale price 
to American during 1952 ranged between 
$1.70 and $1.85, and they were sold at 
19 cents a can throughout. 


TRENDS 
Mr. Burns of the University of Mary- 
land, presented some interesting statis- 
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tics on the trend in the tomato pack and 
consumption. The trend of the tomato 
pack, he said, is one of increasing pack 
(closely related to population) up to 
1941. After 1941 there were three years 
of declining pack and then another 
period, 1946-52 of increasing pack. The 
average pack in the eight most recent 
years amounted to 24.4 million cases per 
year compared with a yearly average of 
28.5 million cases in the eight years 
1935-42. Consumption rates followed 
much the same pattern, averaging be- 
tween 5% and 6 pounds per person from 
1925 to 1942, dropped severely in 1944 
and 1945, to a low of 3.2 pounds, and 
rose steadily to about 5 pounds per per- 
son at the present time. The per capita 
consumption of fresh tomatoes has in- 
creased steadily from 1929 to 1945 from 
about 26 pounds to more than 32 pounds. 
Since 1945 there has been a slight de- 
cline to an average of slightly over 31 
pounds per capita. Thus the need for 
promotion of canned tomatoes is clearly 
demonstrated. 


There are three separate and distinct 
approaches in advertising or promoting 
canned foods, said Mr. Callahan. First 


there is the problem of promoting all 
canned foods; secondly, canned tomatoes; 
and thirdly, the individual brand of can- 
ned tomatoes. ‘he approach is different 
in each case, he said. The first two can 
be done cooperatively, while the third 
must be done by the individual canner 
himself. Then too, he pointed out the 
individual can do much to promote his 
own brand under the first two plans. 

Mr. Anderson pointed out how much 
can be done through a carefully planned 
publicity program and at a cost much 
below that for advertising. 

There will be a committee meeting of 
tomato canners in Baltimore on Monday, 
March 30, to pursue the matter further. 


PROCESSING PROBLEMS 


Mr. Brinsfield discussed regulations 
proposed by the Maryland Department 
of Health, and Mr. Daughters outlined 
certain practices that would be helpful 
in beating the tomato problem in 1953. 
His complete paper will be published in 
an early issue. The last was a lively 
session as might have been expected. 
To put it mildly Canners and Food and 
Drug Officials don’t exactly see eye to 
eye on the administration of the Law. 


Maryland’s Canning Industry 
Honored 


Some 300 or more Canners and friends 
from Agriculture and Government were 
guests of the American Can Co. at a 
luncheon in Baltimore, March 20, to 
salute the 117-year-old growth of Mary- 
land’s canning industry into a $75,000,- 
000-a-year business. 


Feature of the luncheon, which cli- 
maxed Maryland Commercial Canning 
Week, was the presentation to Governor 
Theodore R. McKeldin of a plaque bear- 
ing the 21 billionth can manufactured 
for Free State food products. The can, 
encased in a transparent plastic block, 
symbolized the contributions of the 
state’s farmers, fishermen, can-makers 
and canners in making canning Mary- 
land’s third largest manufacturing 
industry. 


The presentation was made by S. D. 
Arms, Atlantic Division vice-president 
of American Can Company, in associa- 
tion with William Lamble, Jr., vice-pres- 
ident of Tri-State Packers‘ Association 
and president, Baltimore Canned Foods 
Exchange, E. F. Holter, Master, Mary- 
land State Grange and Wilson A. Heaps, 
president, Maryland Farm Bureau, Inc., 
who, with Governor McKeldin, were 
principal speakers at the luncheon. Dr. 
H. C. Byrd, president of the University 
of Maryland, was master of ceremonies. 

The changes and growth in Maryland 
commercial canning since 1836, when 
C. S. Maltby, Louis L. Lord and Charles 
Mott started the canning industry in the 
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Free State on Baltimore’s water front 
were recalled. 


Mr. Lamble, in speaking on the devel- 
opment of canning in Maryland, pointed 
out that “the story of the growth of can- 
ning is the story of the growth of 
America.” 


He said that there are in the nation 
today 3,500 canneries that last year, 
turned out $2,300,000,000 worth of can- 
ned foods. 


“This vast network of canneries, that 
share with each other the technical devel- 
opments making possible the distribution 
of mountains of delicious, wholesome 
foods with speed and efficiency, is typical 
of American know-how and industry,” 
Mr. Lamble declared. “The end result 
is a standard of living unsurpassed in 
the world.” 


TEAMWORK 


Mr. Arms described the canner, 
“through his ability to preserve the har- 
vests of land and _ sea,” as_ having 
cemented the farmer, fishermen, can 
maker and canner together into a team 
“that has worked together toward ac- 
complishments of incalculable benefit to 
all the people of Maryland and America.” 

Pointing to Maryland’s huge food 
pack, which totals about 460,000,000 cans 
of food annually in a state of only 2,350,- 
000 people, Mr. Arms said that the 
whole of Soviet Russia, according to lat- 
est statistics, was able to pack only twice 
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as much food as the Free State despite 
Russia’s size and great population, 

“The difference in energy and know- 
how between the Soviet Union and Mary- 
land,” he said, “could hardly be more 
clearly indicated.” 

The far-reaching effects of the can- 
ning and allied industries on the health 
and living standards of Americans dur- 
ing the last half-century were described 
by the Canco executive as “a virtual 
revolution in the eating and dietary 
habits of the nation. Canned foods has 
done more to balance this nation’s year- 
around diet than any other single factor 
we can name,” he said. 

“T am proud to report,’”’ Mr. Arms con- 
tinued, “that the American Can Com- 
pany, which has been making cans in 
Baltimore for Maryland food packers 
for the past 52 years, has played its part 
in making this achievement possible— 
through development of new types of 
containers and ever-increasing produc- 
tion speeds to keep pace with constantly 
expanding needs of canners, and also 
through cooperative work with food 
processors in the development of new 
and more efficieint canning methods.” 


TRIBUTE FROM AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Heaps of the Farm Bureau, speak- 
ing for that Bureau and the Grange, 
pointed out that “more than 85 percent 
of Marylands major vegetable crops are 
processed.” He asserted that 10,000 
farmers in the state received nearly 
$11,000,000 from canners. last year. 

“Without the can in which to preserve 
fruits and vegetables, crops will spoil 
and virtually become worthless,” he said. 
“In fact, they wouldn’t be planted in the 
first place, because there would be no 
adequate means of getting them to dis- 
tant consumers.” 


He said that the market provided by 
canners for crops makes a large number 
of jobs for rural residents, pointing out 
that eight million man-hours of work 
were made in Maryland last year for 
which farm workers received $6,500,000 
in wages. 

In presenting the plaque to Governor 
McKeldin, Mr. Arms pointed out that 
the citation on it was addressed to the 
people of Maryland. 


“It is the people of this great state,” 
he said, “who, in the last analysis, have 
made possible the achievements of the 
farmers, the can-maker and the canner. 
They have done so by maintaining in 
this state and country an economic soci- 
ety in which sicence and industry can 
develop and expand their services to the 
entire population.” 

After accepting the plaque, Governor 
McKeldin called the salute to the Mary- 
land Commercial Canning industry “a 
smybol of the good life we enjoy here in 
the Free State and a bright omen of still 
better things to come.” 

“Without canning,” the Governor said, 
“the standard of living here and through- 
out the land would be altered beyond 
recognition.” 
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Utah Convention Well Attended 


Canned fruits and vegetables are 
cheaper to the consumer in every in- 
stance where there is no government 
support program. 

So said Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., presi- 
dent of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, at the big 41st annual convention 
of the Utah Canners Association at Salt 
Lake City, March 13-14. More than 600 
canners were on hand for the sessions. 

Mr. Ratzesberger, who is also presi- 
dent of the Illinois Canning Co., told 
canners that the “over-all production for 
the canning industry in 1953 will be 
about the same as 1952”. 


He concluded with the statement that 
The National Canners Association favors 
the agriculture policy being pursued by 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft 
Benson of Utah. 

Dr. ElRoy Nelson, director of the Uni- 
versity of Utah Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research, discussed economic 
trends in Utah. He told how this state 
is fast developing its oil and gas indus- 
tries and turning more to an industrial 
area than an agricultural one. 


PROMOTION 

Harold H. Jaeger, marketing director 
of the Can Manufacturers Institute, 
New York City, spoke on “The Canner 
vs the Housewife”. He listed some of 
the things that women want in canned 
foods, pointing out that they would 
choose canned foods over fresh vege- 
tables if they were presented in the right 
manner. 


Mr. Jaeger urged Utah canners to 
join in “finding a way to obtain more 
display space in food stores and super- 
markets,” and to assume their respon- 
sibility in the economic picture. 

“Canners must devise promotions that 
mobilize the wholesale and retail sales 
efforts and get consumers to buy more 
canned foods,” said Mr. Jaeger. “You 


need not fear competition of frozen 
foods, for there is plenty of room for 
both,” and urged canners to promote the 
good facts about food in cans. 

Charles T. S. Parsons, of the Rex 
Industries, Salt Lake City, spoke on 
some aspects of freedom. 

Dr. Royal Garff, of the University of 
Utah, admonished delegates to make 
some effort to “develop your human rela- 
tions”. He pointed out that there are 
the “right and wrong way to say the 
same things to your employes and to 
others. He urged canners to try to get 
along with everyone. 


CONTROLS LEAD TO 


REGIMENTATION 
Frederick P. Champ, northern Utah 
banker and business man, told the 


group: “We should support Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson of Utah 
and the new administration in their 
ecorts to make the inevitable adjust- 
ments toward a freer market.” 


Mr. Champ said that it is axiomatic 
that controls must , accompany higher 
price supports. Controls not only regi- 
ment the farmer but contribute to infla- 
tion and “eventually lead to confusion in 
the markets,” he added. “I urge your 
all-out support of U. S. Senate joint 
resolution No. 1, recently introduced by 
more than 60 U. S. senators and de- 
signed to amend the Constitution to pre- 
vent legislation by treaty, which has 
been ominously continuous in recent 
years.” He pointed out the responsibil- 
ity of the industry. 


President J. F. Gimlin, Jr., of the 
Utah Canners Association, presided, with 
D. J. Isom, vice-president, and Harvey 
F. Cahill, secretary-treasurer, assisting. 

E. J. Kraska, canned foods specialist, 
Association of American Railroads, dis- 
cussed freight rates and damage to can- 
ned foods. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1953 — UNITED 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention and Grocery Distri- 
bution Exhibition, Shoreham Hotel. 
Washington, D. C. 


APRIL 15-17, 1953 — NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF PRODUCE MARKET MANAGERS, 
Annual Meeting, Hartford, Conn. 


APRIL 16, 1953—TIDEWATER CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, Annual Meet- 
ing, Tides Inn, Irvington,.Va. 


APRIL 16, 1953 — INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 14-23, 1953— NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. 


JUNE 21-25, 1953—1NSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 13th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Boston Massachusetts. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Ill. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


E. S. Doyle, sanitarian, National Can- 
ners Association, San Francisco, led in 
a closed session on problems of plant 
superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents. 

W. F. Talburt, western research lab- 
oratory, Albany, California, pointed out 
developments in processing units for 
fruits and vegetables. 


NON STOP 


LABELERS 
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TRI-STATE YOUNG GUARD 
MEETS 


Some 33 of the total 80 or more mem- 
bers of the National Young Guard 
organization in the Tri-State Area of 
Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey, 
assembled for dinner during the course 
of the Spring Meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association last week in Balti- 
more. Following cocktails and dinner, 
there was a short discussion concerning 
the advisability of forming a local chap- 
ter. Concensus of opinion seemed to be 
that a two day meeting of the Associa- 
tion afforded too little time for restricted 
social activity. It was agreed, however, 
that a local chapter might successfully 
hold a crab feast and/or oyster roast as 
a separate undertaking, and the Chair, 
which was occupied jointly by Paul Law- 
yer of A. W. Feeser & Company, and 
Merrill Calloway of Marvil Package 
Company, was instructed to investigate 
the matter further. 


One of the best suggestions, in this 
reporter’s opinion, came after the meet- 
ing was over, as is so often the case. This 
involves meeting a half dozen times or 
more during the year, or perhaps even 
monthly, for planned tours of leading 
canning and supply houses. Thus, the 
younger element would not only become 
better acquainted, but would learn first 
hand, for instance, how a can, a label, 
or a carton is made, how seeds are 
grown, and equipment manufactured, 
and last but not least, how quality is 
attained in the packing plant. 


GREEN GIANT READY FOR 
ASPARAGUS OPERATION 
IN THE EAST 


The Green Giant Company will can 
asparagus this year in the plant for- 
merly owned by the Woodside Canning 
Company at Woodside, Delaware. Ar- 
rangements for the purchase of the plant 
were made several years ago. At the 
same time arrangements were made for 
acreage and beds planted. 


The plant is being completely re- 
modeled and will be ready for operation 
this season, 


GEORGIA PEACH INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE NAMED 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced today the appointment of eight 
members and alternates to the industry 
committee which will administer during 
the year beginning March 1, 1953, and 
ending February 28, 1954, the amended 
marketing agreement and order regulat- 
ing the handling of fresh peaches grown 
in Georgia. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


U.S.W.G.A. MEET 
TO STRESS ECONOMIES 


The Annual Convention and Exposi- 
tion sponsored by the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Inc., will 
be held in Washington, D. C., March 29- 
April 1, 1953, according to Harold O. 
Smith, Jr., Executive Vice President of 
the Association. 


“The exchange of know-how,” said 
Mr. Smith, “and a program of manage- 
ment development will be directed to- 
wards creating savings in the wholesale 
grocer’s operations, while better mer- 
chandising methods will be focused on 
means of helping the neighborhood retail 
grocer to do an even better job in serv- 
ing consumers. 

The program, according to the an- 
nouncement, opens with a “Congressional 
Day” on Sunday afternoon, March 29, 
and a “Get Together” Sunday evening at 
which Dr. Allen A. Stockdale of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers will 
be the key speaker. Monday will feature 
talks, panels and clinics pointing up sav- 
ings in operations. Tuesday’s sessions 
will offer latest merchandising ideas and 
improvements in order that Mrs. Con- 
sumer will find her greatest values in 
the independent grocery stores. 


Other features of the program will be 
talks by Arthur Weiss of Northwestern 
University on improved accounting for 
wholesale grocers; by Benjamin Werne, 
chairman of the Committee on Wage and 
Salary Stabilization, American Bar As- 
sociation, on good labor relations; by Joe 
L. Jessup, director of Air Force Man- 
power Training Program, on improved 
management; by William H. Gove of the 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company on modern salesmanship and 
by Grant Gore, Editor of the Biddle Sur- 
vey on outlook for business. 


CONTINENTAL FILM COMPLETE 


The development of packaging from 
early American days to the present is de- 
picted by Continental Can Company in a 
15-minute color film entitled, ‘The Story 
of Packaging.” 


“The Story of Packaging” places the 
spotlight on mass distribution and shows 
how various methods of packaging en- 
able the purchase of ever-fresh goods in 
convenient amounts and make possible a 
vast variety of goods to meet every ma- 
terial need. The modern package, pos- 
sibly more than any other thing, sym- 
bolizes our high American standard of 
living under the free enterprise system. 

The film presently is being shown in 
Continental Can Company plant cities 
before employees, and local civic, service, 
and school groups. A program currently 
is being worked out. for wider distribu- 
tion following the plant-city distribution. 
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MUSSELMAN ENTERTAINS 
TOMATO GROWERS 


More than 350 Tomato Growers and 
guests from Adams and York Counties 
met for their annual Dinner Meeting in 
the Plant Cafeteria of the C. H. Mussel- 
man Company in Biglerville on Thurs- 
day, March 19, at 6:30 p.m. 

As guests of The C. H. Musselman 
Company, they heard a talk by John R. 
Aaker, Commodity Analyst of The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York. 
Mr. Aaker pointed out how the pressure 
of basic economic laws—such as those 
of supply and demand—determines both 
the markets and the price available to 
the farmer. 

After Mr. Aaker’s talk, experts from 
Pennsylvania State Extension discussed 
special tomato problems, answering com- 
ments and questions. 

Mr. John A. Hauser, President of the 
C. H. Musselman Company, greeted the 
tomato growers, who this year are work- 
ing under contract with the Company, 
receiving plants, planting and spray 
services at cost or less. To celebrate 
outstanding tomato growing achieve- 
ments in the 1952 season, Mr. Hauser 
made awards of gold automatic wrist 
watches to two outstanding growers. 


Following the awards by President 
Hauser, Don Horst, Crop Supervisor for 
The C. H. Musselman Company, showed 
a special collection of colored slides 
illustrating tomato growers problems. 

Grower remarks on the program inter- 
spersed by comment and questions from 
growers and company field representa- 
tives concluded the meeting. 


HEADS “SUPER” GROUP 


Julian Jackson, of Jacksonville, has 
been elected president of the Florida 
Independent Supermarkets Association. 


CONNOR JOINS CALDWELL 


J. E. Connor, formerly district sales 
manager for the Welch Grape Juice 
Company, has joined the sales staff of 
C. R. Caldwell Sons, Pittsburgh food 
brokers. 


LUMAN R. WING 


Luman R. Wing, partner in the Chi- 
cago food brokerage firm, Luman R. 
Wing & Company, and a resident of 
Evanston, Illinois, died at Evanston 
March 13. Mr. Wing, who was 74 years 
old served as President of the National 
Food Brokers Association in 1926 and 
had served on the NFBA Executive and 
Advisory committees, and was one of the 
best known and respected figures in the 
food brokerage fraternity. 
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Duval, the Magician, entertained the 
guests that visited the Crown Cork & 
Seal Company- Crown Can Company 
booth at the recent convention of the 
National Canners Association held in 
Chicago. Through the medium of his 
tricks and allusions, he cleverly worked 
in a “pitch” for the various products of 
the top companies. 


CITRUS COMMITTEE URGES 
EXPANDED RESEARCH 


The Citrus Research Advisory Com- 
mittee, which met in Washington March 
9-11, urgently recommended greater 
emphasis be given to fundamental re- 
search in a continuously expanding agri- 
cultural research program. The commit- 
tee also emphasized the need for develop- 
ing and conserving adequately trained 
scientific manpower to carry on the 
needed research. 

Top recommendations of the commit- 
tee in production research were: (1) Ex- 
pand materially work on citrus tree 
diseases in all growing areas and the 
related work of production and testing 
of rootstocks for (a) resistance to dis- 
eases, nematodes, and unfavorable soil 
conditions, for (b) cold hardiness, and 
for (c) yield and fruit quality. (2) Ex- 
pand work on insect vectors of the “quick 
decline” disease of citrus trees in 
Florida, on the citrus blackfly in Mexico 
and Texas, on the Mexican fruit fly, and 
on the development sterilization 
methods that will not damage eating and 
shipping qualities of Texas grown citrus, 
and on further investigation of the 
necessity for treating Texas citrus for 
sterilization against the Mexican fruit 
fly. 

Highest ranked recommendations in 
utilization research were: (1) Expand 
work on a study of all the important 
constituents of fresh and_ processed 
citrus juices, including organic acids and 
bitter substances in Florida citrus, and 
on the effect of culture, environment, 
and maturity on Texas grapefruit. (2) 
Initiate research on inactivating enzymes 
in frozen citrus concentrates without the 
use of heat. 

The committee gave top priority in its 
marketing research recommendations to: 
(1) Expand cooperative work on the 
effect of chemical treatments for citrus 
decay control on fruit quality and (2) 
expand work on the development of 
grades and standards for processed 
citrus products. 


FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS’ TO MEET 


Atlantic City will play host to the 
orty-Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States on May 10th 
to 13th at the Hotel Traymore. 
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ROBINSON-PATMAN BILLS 


A total of five bills have now been 
introduced in Congress to amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act. All but one of 
them S-1357, tend to weaken the Act, 
according to the National Food Brokers 
Association. S-1357 introduced Wednes- 
day, March 18, by Senator Kefauver and 
22 other co-sponsors, will strengthen the 
Act, according to the Association. In a 
special mailing to the NFBA member- 
ship, President Watson Rogers reported 
the bill and called for immediate sup- 
port. Mr. Rogers report was accom- 
panied by a memorandum from NFBA 
Counsel Paul Myers. Other sponsors be- 
sides Senator Kefauver, are Senators 
Case of South Dakota, Douglas of IIli- 
nois, Gillette of Iowa, Green of Rhode 
Island, Hennings of Missouri, Holland of 
Florida, Humphrey of Minnesota, Kil- 
gore of West Virginia, Langer of North 
Dakota, Lehman of New York, Long of 
Louisiana, Magnussen of Washington, 
Morse of Oregon, Berry of Montana, 
Pastore of Rhode Island, Sparkman of 
Alabama, Hill of Alabama, Smathers of 
Florida, Kirby of New Hampshire, 
Payne of Maine, Jackson of Washington, 
and Hendrickson of New Jersey. 

Other bills introduced and opposed by 
the Association, are S-540, S-1137, HR- 
635, and HR-3501. 


In an address before the Texas Whole- 
sale Grocers Association on March 21, 
Mr. Rogers strongly urged the support 
of the wholesaler in protecting the Act. 
“There is never any question that the 
Act aids the independent retail grocer, 
or independent wholesale grocer”, he 
said. Then he went on to point out fur- 
ther that the voluntaries would be the 
first to face ultimate destruction if the 
Law is emasculated. He went on fur- 
ther to say that “This legislation has not 
penalized the chains. Some found they 
had to depend on efficiency again instead 
of unfair price discriminations to remain 
competitive, but today these same groups 
are better off than they were before, and 
the independents are, too.” 


PROPOSED CHANGES TIGHTEN 
FROZEN ASPARAGUS GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced proposed changes which 
would tighten U. S. Standard for grades 
of frozen asparagus. 


The proposal would require that packs 
of U. S. Grade B, or Extra Standard, 
frozen asparagus contain a minimum of 
50 percent of well-developed spears and 
not more than 10 percent failing to meet 
requirements for reasonably well-devel- 
oped spears. Present standards call for 
a pack containing 90 percent of reason- 
ably well developed spears and allow 10 
percent for spears failing to meet the 
requirements for reasonably well-devel- 
oped spears. 


The proposed changes would not affegt 
standards for U. S. Grade A frozen 
asparagus, requiring a minimum of 90 
percent of well-dtveloped spears with an 
allowance of 10 percent for those that 
fail to meet the requirements for reason- 
ably well-developed spears. 


Interested persons have until April 24, 
1953 to submit views or suggestions con- 
cerning the proposed changes to the 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


CANNED BEETS FOR 
THE QUARTERMASTER 


The Armed Forces will require 364,000 
cases of canned beets, basis 24 No. 2s, 
out of the 1953 pack, according to a re- 
port by Wisconsin’s Secretary, Marvin 
Verhulst. This amount represents about 
5 percent of the 1952 pack. Mr. Verhulst 
also advises the Defense Department 
will add canned beets to the list of items 
for which exemption to Walsh-Healey is 
sought. Canned beets were not included 
in the list of estimated military require- 
ments of canned fruits and vegetables, 
released last month. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


STATISTICS — Not much can be 
added, we believe, to the tables below 
taken from NCA reports issued during 
the week. They show a rather complete 
picture of stocks of peas, beans and corn, 
broken down as they are, by quality, 
variety, style of pack, by area, and show- 
ing comparisons percentagewise with 
last year. We hope you will like this 
manner of presentation and will take 
time out to study over the figures. They 
can be helpful, we believe. 


While we’re on the subject, it might be 
well to take a look at frozen fruit and 
vegetable stock figures for March 1, 
which have just been released by PMA. 
During the month of February stocks of 
frozen fruits were decreased by 34 mil- 
lion pounds compared with 36 million 
pounds same month in 1952. Frozen 
vegetable stocks were decreased by 47 
million pounds compared with 46 million 
pounds in February 1952. Frozen orange 
juice increased by 44 million pounds in 
February of each year. 


There were 230 million pounds of 
fruits on hand March 1, 1953, compared 
with 267 million pounds same date a 
year ago. Stocks of most fruits were 
slightly under the March 1, 1952 figure 
with strawberries being the important 
exception, there being 80 million pounds 
of this item on hand March 1, 1953, com- 
pared with 71 million pounds a year ago. 
Cherries, the second important item in 
the fruit line, showed only about 50 per- 
cent of the stocks held last year, 21 mil- 
lion pounds compared with 50 million 
pounds March 1, 1952. 


Frozen vegetable stocks of 448 million 
pounds are up about 12 percent over the 
398,699,000 pounds held the same date 
last year. Some of the more important 
items: Peas March 1, 1953—106,247,000 
pounds, compared with 96,788,000 last 
year; Lima beans 60,424,000 pounds 
compared with 63,935,000 pounds last 
year; Snap beans 38,604,000 pounds com- 
pared with 42,040,000 pounds last year; 
Broccoli 42,635,000 pounds compared 
with 24,013,000 pounds March 1, 1952; 
Sweet corn 29 million this year, 25 mil- 
lion last year; Spinach 36 million this 
year, 29 million last year; Asparagus 
7.6 million this year, 8.1 million last 
year. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canned or used in canning 
during January totaled 17,260,000 Ilbs.— 
20 percent more than the 13,425,000 lbs. 
canned during January last year and 45 
percent more than the 1947-51 average 
quantity of 11,884,000 lbs. Poultry cer- 
tified under Federal Inspection during 
January totaled 62,644,000 lbs. compared 
with 54,732,000 lbs. during January last 
year. 
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CANNER STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Source: N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


MARCH 1 GREEN BEAN STOCKS BY QUALITY AND AREA 
Thousands of actual cases (figures rounded) 


French Fancy Ex.-Std. Standard % Change 


Whole Style Cut Cut Cut Total from 1 952 

24 32 323 151 31 560 45 
Mid-Atlantic . 2 116 68 83 15 285 66 
ee, 67 32 204 75 2 401 48 
West 99 73 472 231 242 1,117 66 
South 42 1 93 54 61 251 65 

Total 284 «1,260 504 372 2,614 60 
WAX BEANS 
14 1 360 159 19 553 $12 
Mid-Atlantic a 7 Dads 35 20 17 87 - 8 
Ie 8 wi 89 16 19 163 20 
West 40 13 20 74 —10 
South ...... 

29 247 75 z 


» 
Total supply of green and wax beans 3,489,845 cases is 54¢% below the 7,515,418 cases held March 
1, 1952. 


MARCH 1 PEA STOCKS BY QUALITY AND AREA 
Thousands of actual cases (figures rounded) 


Fancy EXTRA-STANDARD STANDARD Change 

Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets Total from 1952 
Middle-Atlantic ; 26 138 51 87 5) 22 379 26 
Mid-West .......... ~ G37 2,396 865 1,088 368 218 5,762 20 
West 19 2,063 41 540 10 184 2,857 9 
872 4,868 957 433 436 9,378 —17 
9 52 10 20 4.5 45 


Total Alaskas (in thousands of cases) 2,262 or 8 percent less than the 2,461 cases held March 1, 
1952. Total Sweets 7,116 or 20 percent less than the 8,857 cases held March 1, 1952. 7,024 of the total 
9,378 are in 303’s, 

MARCH 1 CORN STOCKS BY QUALITY AND AREA 
Thousands of actual cases (figures rounded) 


FANcY EXTRA-STANDARD STANDARD 
Whole Cream * Whole Cream Whole Cream % Chane 
Kernel Style Kernel Style Kernel Style Total from 1952 
380 804 179 239 8 24 1,634 + 3 
339 1,010 127 133 58 1,667 +10 
4,297 4,627 379 964 25 338 10,631 {114 
5,016 6,441 685 1336 #38 415 138,932 +78 
% of Total........ 36 46 5 


Total whole kernel stocks (in thousands of cases) 5,739 or 91 percent greater than the 8099 cases 
available March 1, 1952. Total cream style 8,192 or 62 percent greater than the 5,046 ecascs available 
March 1, 1952. 2.8 percent (or 47 thousand cases) of stocks held ia the Last are white (cream style 
and whole kernel) while 9.1 percent of 968 thousand cases of white ave held in the Mid-West. iJ) white 
is packed in the far West. 


TOTAL CANNER SHIPMENTS 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


February Se.son to Mocveh 

1951 1952 1953 51 1952 
Green and Wax Bean..............0 1,803 1673 1,556 15,717 13,747 16,173 
Corn 2,580 2,255 20,727 22,506 24,708 
Peas 3,007 2,637 29,041 27,630 24,809 
Apples* 388 222 Wi. 2,704 2,5! ; 
Apple Sauce ...... 1.289 841 Ma. 6,883 7,076 
R.S.P. Cherries 292 4,385 3.4 
11,608 11,835 25,539 25 477 


* Basis 10’s. 

+ Thousands of Dozens. 

NOTE :—Carryover stoc!s of Asparagus, March 1, 1953 totaled 938.297 actual cas mpared with 
£65,898 cases a year ago. March 1, 1953 stoels of Apples totaled 1,278,716 cases of 10’s or 50 pereent 
Lelow the 2,622,056 cases held March 1, 1952. March 1, 1953 stocks of Apple Sauce tctaled 3 487,658 
actual cases or 42 percent below the 5,964,816 cases held same date a year ago. R.S.P. Cherry stocks 
of 700,966 actual cases were 18 percent below the 859,285 cases held March 1, 1952. Baby Foods stoc\s 
of March 1 totaling 53,496 thousand dozens were 1 percent above the 52,898 held March 1, 1952. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Selective, Replacement Buying — Tomatoes 
No Better—Limited Spinach Pack Underway 
—Turn To Florida For Beans—Buyers Cau- 
tious In Corn—Bargaining In Peas—Study 
Reports Of Salmon Costs—Tuna Runs Con- 
tinue Disappointing — Improved Call For 
Sardines—Covering Better On Orange Juice 
—Cling Peaches Firming. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Mar. 26, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Trade interest in 
spot canned foods again broadened 
slightly during the week, but replace- 
ment buying continues confined to small 
lots, for immediate shipment. A steady 
tone prevailed in the canned fruit market 
and the same situation was evident in 
fish. Most of the current easiness in 
canned foods is confined to the vegetable 
lines, with the tomato market still in- 
clined to sag, notwithstanding a reason- 
ably good statistical position. 


THE OUTLOOK.—A moderate broad- 
ening of inventories is indicated for the 
second quarter of the year, but selective 
buying will continue to feature opera- 
tions. Where the price situation is any- 
thing but firm, buyers will continue to 
operate on a short-term basis. Mean- 
while, interest in new packs is on the 
increase, and prices for 1953 output will 
have a strong influence upon the cleanup 
of carryover holdings from last year. 


TOMATOES.—Some price irregularity 
is reported from the Tri-States, but it is 
by no means over-all, and many canners 
are refusing to book business at current 
buyers’ views. Bottom on the present 
market is reported at $1 for standard 1s; 
$1.20—$1.25 for 303s; $1.45 for 2s; $2.00 
for 2%s; and $7.00 for 10s, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. Midwestern canners were reported 
accepting some business on standard 2s 
at $1.40, while canners in the Ozarks 
reportedly were booking at $1.35. 
Florida canners are holding new pack 
standards at about $1.20 on 303s and 
51.30 on 2s, f.0.b. 


SPINACH—Eastern canners are turn- 
ig out spring pack spinach in a limited 
ay, and a fair call is reported, with 
‘aney 1s quoted ts 9214-95 cents, 308s at 
1.35-$1.37%, 2s at $1.45. and 2%s at 
1.85, all f.o.b. canneries. Ozark packers 
juote faney 1s at 80 cents, 202s at $1.00 
nd 24s at $1.50. 


BEANS—With Eastern beans in short 
upply, buyers are looking over the new 
“lorida pack where standard cut green 
-02s are reported available at $1.35 and 
extra standards at $1.45, f.o.b. Only 
limited suplies are available for prompt 
shipment. Some Pennsylvania glass- 
pack fancy 303s, long cuts, were reported 
available during the week at $2.10, f.o.b. 
canneries. New York State packers are 
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well sold up and the same situation holds 
tiue in the Midwest. 


CORN—Some shading on 303s is still 
reported from the midwest, and the trade 
is buying cautiously. It is expected that 
canners will have to carry remaining 
stocks until the goods are actually 
needed for immediate use in distributing 
channels. 


PEAS—Buyers are looking over the 
situation in the midwest, where canners 
are showing more willingness to “do 
business” on some of the top qualities. 


SALMON—Buyers were interested this 
week in reports that the Columbia River 
Fishermen’s Protective Union was de- 
manding 30% cents per pound, delivered 
at the cannery, for spring catch chinooks 
and bluebacks. This is the price at which 
the packers bought the fish last year. 
On the other hand, cannery workers were 
demanding wage rates averaging 15 
cents per hour above 1952 levels, indi- 
cating a rise in canner packing costs. 
Alaska canners are still negotiating fish 
prices and wage rates for the coming 
season. Meanwhile, limited unsold stocks 
of fancy Reds still available on the coast 
from last season’s pack are being held at 
$27 per case for tall 1s, $17.50 for 
halves flats, with pinks at $20 for Is 
and $12 for halves, and chums at $16 
and $9, respectively, all f.o.b. Buyers 
are operating only in a limited way on 
salmon, and are not anticipating needs 
to any great extent. 


TUNA—tThe trade is beginning to be a 
little concerned over the tuna situation, 
following continued reports of dis- 
appointing runs of fish off the California 
Coast. The.sardine and mackerel runs 
during the past season were flat failures, 
and tuna now appears to be heading into 
an unproductive season. Meanwhile, 
coast canners are holding firm at list on 
current offerings, and buyers are cover- 
ing spring and summer requirements in 
better fashion. A tight supply position 
in Japanese tuna here is contributing to 
the general market firmness. 


SARDINES — With Lenten demands 
making a dent into distributor inven- 
tories, a slightly improved call for Maine 
sardines was reported this week. The 
market is being held at $7.50 per case 
for keyless quarters, f.o.b. canneries. 
Norwegian sardines are being quoted on 
spot at $6.30 per case for 1-layer sild 
quarters in oil, with 2 layer at $7.40 in 
sild oil and $8.00 in olive oil. On Nor- 
wegian Brisling, quarter crosspack in 
olive oil is held at $22.50 per case. 


CITRUS—tThere was no price change 
reported on Florida citrus this week. 
Buyers are covering in a better way on 
orange juice, due to the statistically bet- 
ter situation this year as contrasted with 
last season at this time. The trade is less 
bullish on grapefruit juice, however, and 
is covering only as stocks are needed. 


There is a better call reported for grape- 
fruit segments, with fancy holding at 
$1.40 for 303s, and citrus salad is also 
meeting with a good movement at $1.90 
for 303s, all f.o.b. canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Cling 
peaches are firming up as canners hold- 
ings near the exhaustion point, with re- 
maining holdings apparently largely in 
303s. A better market position is also 
reported developing in pears, with a pos- 
sibility of a price hike on remaining 
unsold stocks. Fruit cocktail is also 
showing a little more strength on juice, 
with some holders quoting choice 244s at 
$3.20, which is 10 cents over the level at 
which business was done. recently. A 
better call for pineapple is developing, 
apparently credited to the industry’s cur- 
rent over-all promotional campaign. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Study New Pack Prospects——Same Old 

Story On Beans—Beets, Except Whole, Ex- 

tremely Tight—No Improvement In Toma- 

toes—Excellent Movement Of Corn—Citrus 

Firm — Salmon Strong — Northwest Fruits, 
Except Pears In Good Shape. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Il., Mar. 26, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Activity this 
week consisted almost entirely of routine 
buying as the trade are showing little 
inclination to make any commitments 
except for the now well known short 
items which are either not available or 
extremely scarce. However, no one is 
showing much concern as the months of 
March and April are usually on the slow 
side. It’s a period when the tail end 
of the old packs are going into consump- 
tion and the new packs are close enough 
so the trade are taking things easy until 
the facts are better known. 

Citrus remains on the strong side and 
with the crop showing further signs of 
falling off, canning is expected to end 
much sooner than anticipated with 
higher prices in the offing. Salmon is 
also very strong and supplies are getting 
tighter right along. The same thing 
could be said of the familiar short items. 
The trade are having trouble finding the 
Cling peaches and apricots they need in- 
sofar as fruits are concerned and are not 
doing much better with the short vege- 
table items. 


New packs are starting to produce 
some interest as the season is not too far 
away when the first packs will start 
going into cans. A few green beans are 
being offered from the South and while 
they are not what the trade would like 
they are selling due to the tight situa- 
ticn. Spinach is being packed in the 
Ozarks, in California and the east to be 
followed shortly by asparagus both on 
the Coast and slightly later from local 
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MARKET NEWS 


sources. Business should perk up with 
vigor within the next 60 days. 


BEANS—It’s the same old story on 
this one as nothing is offered here except 
a few new pack southern beans which 
the trade have been buying to keep some- 
thing on the shelf in the way of cheap 
cut beans. One New York offering of 
fancy three sieve cut wax at $9.50 for 
tens and $1.80 for 303s was sold during 
the same hour it was made available 
although quantities were limited. 


BEETS—AIl varieties of beets with 
the exception of whole beets are growing 
extremely tight and the trade are having 
difficulty locating needed supplies. Fancy 
sliced are now firmly held at $1.17% for 
303s and $6.00 for tens with the trade 
showing little inclination to quibble. 
Prices on whole beets vary somewhat but 
are generally offered at $9.00 for 120/ov. 
in tens, $7.50 for 80/ov., $6.25 for 60/ov. 
and $4.75 for 40/ov. Everything but 
whole beets should be completely sold up 
before the new pack begins. 


TOMATOES—Coast canners are still 
making it tough for the local boys and 
the situation is showing no improvement. 
Puree has been sold here at all kinds of 
prices and it’s difficult to determine just 
what is the market. Catsup canners 
have been trying to push prices up but 
haven’t had much success. Standard 
tomatoes are being offered at $1.45 for 
2s and distributors are buying sparingly. 
Ones are listed at $1.15 with 2%s at 
$2.40 to $2.45. 


CORN — The situation remains un- 
changed and the movement continues at 
an excellent rate. Fancy whole kernel 
holding well at $1.50 for 303s and ex- 
pected to go higher before long. Cream 
style is offered at $1.40 to $1.42% for 
fancy, $1.30 to $1.35 for extra standard 
and $1.20 for standard. 


CITRUS—AIll citrus juices have main- 
tained a firm level for the past few 
weeks with every indication prices will 
go higher before they go lower. It ap- 
pears sections will be much tighter than 
usual as yields are declining steadily and 
the pack of grapefruit will probably be 
finished within the next few weeks. Fur- 
thermore, stocks on hand are less than 
last year and shipments are about 350,- 
000 cases ahead of last year. In the 
meantime, most canners are now holding 
juice on the basis of $2.75 for 46 oz. 
orange, $2.50 for blended and $2.25 for 
grapefruit. 


SALMON — The situation appears to 
be growing tighter all the time and 
prices are firm with the exception of a 
price reduction on fancy reds by the 
packers of advertised brands. Indepen- 
dent canners are firm at $27.00 for talls 
with halves at $18.50 and very little of 
the latter item left unsold. Cheaper 
grades of chums have just about cleaned 
up and with the market firm on better 
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grades at $16.00. What few pinks are 
unsold are held at $20.00 at the bottom 
with halves at $11.00 and the heavy con- 
suming season is still ahead. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS —If North- 
west canners could improve the situation 
now existing on pears they would be a 
happy lot as they appear in good shape 
on everything else. Elberta peaches 
have slipped but quantities unsold are 
not large and are not causing too great 
a headache. Pears are selling on the 
basis of $3.00 for 2% choice and peaches 
are down to $3.35 for fancy 2%s. Stocks 
of prune plums are moving out fairly 
well on the basis of $2.10 for 2% choice. 
Canners in this area have their eyes on 
the new pack of Blue Lake beans as they 
expect to have a hey-day until the pipe 
lines fill up. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — The trade 
are asking for Cling peaches and apri- 
cots but they are not finding what they 
want. Tens are in heaviest demand as 
supplies of this size ran short first but 
even shelf sizes are now very short. 
Cocktail is selling much better on the 
basis of $3.10 for 2% choice and dis- 
tributors find tens just about cleaned up. 
This item changed direction in a great 
big hurry. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Steady Volume Of Business—Spinach Move- 
ment Under Last Year, Asparagus About 
The Same — Dry Beans Continue Firm — 
Fruits Routine—Spinach Acreage Cut—To- 
matoes Slow — Increased Strength In Fish. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Mar. 26, 19538 


THE SITUATION—A steady volume 
of business continues to be done on Cali- 
fornia and West Coast canned foods, 
with shipping more than keeping pace 
with sales and reducing stocks of sold 
but unshipped holdings to comparatively 
small quantities. List prices are being 
better maintained than in recent months, 
although there are some weak items, 
with tomato products outstanding. Prices 
are being shaded here and there on some 
items in canned fruits, especially on 
pears, but this is not general. Firmer 
are almost everything in: the fish line. 
The breaking of the drought in Califor- 
nia has improved the outlook for crops in 
which canners are directly interested, 
but bumper crops promise to be the 
exception this season. There has defi- 
nitely been some damage done by frost, 
but this has not been widespread. Har- 
vesting and canning of spinach is get- 
ting under way on a small scale, but will 
soon be general. The fresh produce mar- 
ket is caring for all the asparagus that 
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can be cut and canning may be deferred 
until later than usual. 


SPINACH STOCKS—A feature of the 
week has been the bringing out by the 
Statistical Department of the Canners 
League of California of figures showing 
carryover stocks of canned spinach and 
asparagus held by California canners on 
March 1. Added importance is attached 
to these since March 1 coincided with the 
date of the new packing season on both 
items. Stocks of cannéd spinach on this 
date in the warerooms of canners 
amounting to 745,580 cases, of which 
529,195 were unsold. A year earlier, 
stocks on hand were 634,284 cases. Move- 
ment during the year accounted for 
2,444,101 cases, against 2,770,216 for the 
previous crop year. 


ASPARAGUS STOCKS — Stocks of 
asparagus on hand March 1 totaled 518,- 
148 cases, of which 380,108 were unsold. 
Last year’s pack amounted to 2,274,615 
cases, against 2,528,165 cases the pre- 
vious year. Movement for the crop year 
was 2,333,884 cases, against 2,349,637 
for the previous year. The stock on 
hand March 1 was about evenly divided 
between white and all-green asparagus. 
In recent weeks there has been a greatly 
improved volume of new business done 
and shipments have been heavy so the 
showing is better than seemed likely the 
first of the year. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market continues firm, with prices 
maintained at the levels set a few weeks 
ago. During February, stocks in Cali- 
fornia warehouses decreased 833,000 
bags to 2,198,000 bags, compared with 
8,355,000 bags at the same date last 
year. Movement of beans during the first 
six months of the 1952-53 crop year has 
been well above the movement of other 
recent years. During this period there 
was a disappearance of 3,550,000 bags, 
compared with 2,912,000 bags during the 
same months last season, and a 10-year 
average of 3,091,000 bags. Pink beans 
have sold of late at $11.45-$11.50, with 
some heavy sales of Mexico; Small 
Whites at $8.70-$8.75, with some _ in- 
creased canner interest, and Red Kid- 
neys at $12.00-$12.25. 


FRUITS—The resumption of canned 
fruit offerings, following the _ recent 
withdrawal of lists on the part of sev- 
eral large canners on the heels of the 
early March frost, has not brought any 
real spurt of business, but it has been 
noted that there are quite a few vacant 
spots in some of the new lists. This is 
especially noticeable in one or two of the 
the smaller sizes and in No. 10s. Fancy 
Elberta peaches of California pack are 
running a rather wide range in price, 
with recent sales running from $3.25 to 
$3.50 for No. 2%s. Choice has moved at 
$2.70 to $2.80. Some of the other free- 
stone varieties are quoted at $2.40-$2.45 
for choice. Fancy clings are moving at 
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$3.00 for halves, choice at $2.80, and 
standard at $2.50-$2.55. Fruit cocktail 
is quite firmly held, with sales at $3.40 
for No. 2%s fancy and $12.75 for No. 
10s. 


SPINACH — Opening prices on new 
pack spinach have not been named and 
no rush is expected on this as there is 
still plenty of 1952 pack to be moved. 
Spinach acreage for canning has been 
cut in an effort to hold the pack down to 
probable requirements. This is one of 
the most fickle items on the canners’ list 
and weather conditions have a great deal 
to do with the output. The market has 
firmed in recent weeks and it is unlikely 
that much can be located at the low lists 
offering No. 2s at $1.10, No. 2%s at 
$1.35 and No. 10s at $4.86. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes continue to 
move at a slow pace, with quite a spread 
in some of the posted lists. Fancy solid 
pack is the more firmly held, with $2.00 
quoted on No. 2s in featured brands. 
Stewed tomatoes, which are being given 
increased attention here, sell at the same 
price. Featured brands of tomato juice 
are offered at $1.10 for No. 2s and $2.35 
for 46 oz., buffet tomato sauce at 70 
cents and 6-0z. tomato paste at 80-85 
cents. 


FISH — The canned fish market con- 
tinues to show increased strength, al- 
though there are a few items moving at 
less than recent published lists. Salmon 
prices in general have firmed at the bot- 
tom and several items are no longer to 
be had at the former lows. Pinks are no 
longer offered at $19.00 a case for No. 1 
talls, and some who have been holding at 
$20.00 have upped the price to $21.00. 
And there seems nothing in Chums for 
less than $16.00. Advertised brands of 
white meat fancy tuna halves are firm at 
$16.00 a case, with chunks at $14.00. 
Most sales of fancy light meat are at 
$15.25, with chunks at $13.25-$13.50. For 
distribution under private labels fancy 
white meat is available at $15.00, light 
meat at $13.75 and chunks at $12.00- 
$12.50. 

There is a steady demand for mack- 
erel, with Pacifle mackerel priced largely 
at $8.50 and Jack mackerel at $8.00. 
The tonnage landed for canning since 
the first of the year is less than half that 

’ last year to a corresponding date. 

nchovies are in good demand at $7.75- 

~00 the prevailing price for 5-oz. in 
oinato sauce. For. several weeks the 
ct in Monterey waters has been inac- 
ve, fishermen demanding $50.00 a ton 
their catches. A late report indicates 
‘at the trouble has been settled with a 

‘promise increase to $45.00 a ton. The 

mer price was $42.50. 


IN MARKETING POST 


Standard-Humpty Dumpty Supermar- 
‘s, Oklahoma City, announces the ap- 
sntment of I. R. Moore, previously 
perintendent of stores for the chain, 
.o the post of merchandising manager. 
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FRESH MARKET 
VEGETABLE ACREAGE 


The prospective commercial acreage of 
fresh-market vegetables for spring har- 
vest according to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, is 7 percent larger than 
last year. This estimate is based on 
reports to March 1 covering crops which 
usually account for about three-fifths of 
the vegetable acreage for spring har- 
vest. Relatively large percentage in- 
creases in acreage are indicated for 
broccoli, cabbage, onions and tomatoes 
together with moderate increases for 
asparagus, lettuce, and’ spinach. Com- 
paratively large reductions in acreage 
are in prospect for carrots, cauliflower, 
and shallots with smaller percentage de- 
clines in the acreage of beets and water- 
melons. Reports from growers on their 
intentions to plant cabbage onions and 
watermelons for summer harvest indi- 
cate a 16 percent larger acreage of these 
crops than last year. 


CITRUS AND 
WINTER VEGETABLE FORECAST 


A relatively large outturn of 121 mil- 
lion boxes of oranges—2 percent more 
than the 1951-52 crop and 18 percent 
above average—is likely to be harvested 
in the 1952-53 season according to a 
B.A.E. March 1 forecast. The grapefruit 
crop, however, is expected to total only 
36.4 million boxes—10 percent less than 
last season and 29 percent below aver- 
age. The outturn of commercial vege- 
tables during the winter season now 
nearing and end, is likely to be 6 percent 
larger than last winter. 


FARM LABOR 


A total of 7,603,000 persons were 
working on farms during the week of 
February 15-21. Of this number, 6,415,- 
000 were farm operators and unpaid 
members of their families and 1,188,000 
were hired workers. This is 80,000 fewer 
family workers employed on farms than 
a year ago. The number of hired work- 
ers was about the same as a year ago. 
For the Nation as a whole, hired farm 
workers in February totaled nearly a 
third more than in January. Nearly two- 
thirds of this increase was in the South 
Atlantic and East South Central States, 
where the number of hired workers rose 
more than 50 percent during the month. 


NAMED BANK DIRECTOR 


Jack Z. Anderson, a leading pear 
grower of San Juan Bautista, Califor- 
nia, and who is currently helping organ- 
ize a state-wide California Pear Growers’ 
Association, has been elected a director 
of the Bank of America. He is the 
descendant of a pioneer California fruit 
growing family. 


BROKER CUTS SAMPLES 
A LA LUNCHEON 


E. D. Mendenhall & Company, Food 
Brokers, had a “drop-in” luncheon at the 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, on 
Monday, March 16, with Food Execu- 
tives and Home Economists of the Bay 
Area as guests. The purpose of the 
luncheon was to introduce the new 
KREY Beef and Gravy, and Pork and 
Gravy, and Comet Rice into this market. 
Many of the other lines of Mendenhall! 
& Company were also featured at the 
buffet table which was made up entirely 
from the products manufactured by the 
canners represented by that Company. 

Mendenhall & Company represents 
about twenty different Manufacturers 
and by combining the products of all of 
them into one Food Show was able to 
minimize the cost to each one. Krey 
Packing Company and Comet Rice are 
joining in a local advertising campaign 
which will reduce their advertising costs, 
also. Many non competitive canners 
whose products supplement each other, 
are getting together in joint advertising 
campaigns. There is a very definite 
trend in this direction and it will not be 
surprising to see even as many as four 
separate canners featuring a recipe call- 
ing for their combined products. (Simi- 
lar to TV shows with several sponsors.) 
This will reduce their advertising costs 
considerably and enable the small can- 
ners to compete with the large ones on 
a national scale. 


E. G. PINK 
PINEAPPLE COMPANY 


The E. G. Pink Company, canners’ 
sales agents of Harlingen, Texas, has 
completed a contract with Empacadora 
de Productos Tropicales, S. A., pine- 
apple packers of Loma Bonita, Oaxaca, 
Mexico. The contract gives the Pink 
Company responsibility for production 
and sales. The E. G. Pink Company has 
been established to handle the sales. All 
shipments coming into the United States 
will be consigned to this new company, 
which will invoice, settle any claims or 
adjustments and pay 3 per cent broker- 
age.. The pineapple will be sold under 
the Tropicales label, which is being re- 
vamped and under one to be owned by 
the new firm. Modern equipment will be 
sent to the plant and installed under 
supervision of the new production man- 
agers. Packing will start the middle of 
May. Brokers interested may contact 
the firm at Harlingen. 


NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 


David B. and William E. Berelson, 
Robert J. May, Kenneth R. Rankin and 
Roderick T. and William H. Bentley 
have filed a formal statement to indicate 
they are engaged as food brokers at 244 
California St., San Francisco, California 
as D. B. Berelson & Co. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2 .8.75-8.90 
Center Cuts, No. 2... 1.40 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, Pic......... 1.80 
No. 300 2.30 


BEANS, StrINGLEsS, GREEN 
MARYLAND (Only odd lots available) 
Wisconsin (Nominally quoted) 
NortHwest (Blue Lakes) 


Sold up 

New YorkK 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303.............. 1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 

NO. BOB 1.70 


Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 303....1.70 


FLORIDA 


Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 303.......... 1.45 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
TEXAS 
Fey., Cut No. 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 10............8.50 
Gat; Be. -95 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, — 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 oz. .......... 77% 
1.1714-1.20 
No. 2 1.274%4-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 6.00 
Cut, fcy., No. 303.............. 1.0244-1.05 
No. 2 1.12%4-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 10, Whole, 120/0............000000+ 9.00 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.25 
40/0 4.75 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Fey., Diced, No. 
No. 10 5.00 
Quartered, No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 8/10 ct....... 1.15 
12/15 1.25 
16/20 1.35 
No. 10, 60/80 6.00 
85/100 6.75 
150/175 8.00 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .308............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fey., Diced, 
1.2214-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 303............ ——- 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Diced, No. 1.17% 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
East 
Fey., Gold, W.K., No. 303..1.55-1.65 
No. 10 10.00 
9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 Nominal 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.35-1.40 
No. 10 9.50 
18 


No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Std., No. 303 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o72......... 1.00-1.05 
1,5021.55 

12 oz. Vac. 1.55 
9.75-10.00 

No. 10 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02. ........ 1.00-1.05 
1.40-1.45 


Co. Gent., Fey., No. 308... 1.70 


PEAS 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung. Sw., No. 303...... 


NorTHWEST SWEETS 


1.35 


Fey., 8 OF. 1.12 
No. 303 1.93% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. : -80 
No. 303 1.35 
Ex. Std, 4 sv., 8 -80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.00-12.50 
Bix. B OB. 1.20 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 11.00 
1.40-1.4214 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.25-1.30 


Mipwest SWEETS 


Fey., 2 sv., No. 803 2.00 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308............1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., Ung., No. 308............. 1.40-1.45 
Ex, Std., 2 sv., No. 80B..........0c00 1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.385-1.42% 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308............00 1.35 
No. 10 — 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
Std., Ungar, No. .1.80 
SAUERKRAUT (nominally nae 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2 1 or 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 303 1.271% 
Texas, No. 808 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
SPINACH 
1.35-1.374% 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303............ 1.00-1.05 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1,.20-1.25 
No. 10 4.85-5.25- 
Damas, Fey We, 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SWEET POTATOES 


Md., No. 234, Fey., Sy. 3.25 
-12.00-12.50 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308.......... 1.45-1.55 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
1,20-1.30 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 
New York, Fey., No. 2.........s000 2.30 
1.85-1.90 
No. 2% 2.75 
9.25-10.00 
Indiana 
Fey., Wh., No. 2 , 2.35 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
Fey., No. 2 i 2.10 
1.25 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.75 
No. 2% 2.50-2.55 
No. 10 
Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 2% 2.40-2.45 
No. 10 
Calif., Fcy., S.P., No. 303............ 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.70 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.50-1.65 
No. 2%4 1.80-1.95 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
Ozarks, Std., No. 2................1.35-1.40 
Fla., Std., No. 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Ind., Ex. Std., 14 oz. gi. ....1.40-1.50 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
-10.00-10.50 
6.00-7.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
Peps, Mor - 
No. 10 —- 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 303 1.75-1.80 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Mich., Fey., No. 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Va., Fey., No. 303 1.70 
No, 2 1.90 
No. 10 8.85-9.00 
Calif... Fay., No. 155 
Choice, No. 303 1.45 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.25-3.40 
No. 10 11.50 
No. 10 11.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
o. 10 9.75 
10.25 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%...........: 3.40 
Choice 2.97 Wy 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2......... 
No. 10 11.00 
N.W. Bing, Fey. ............ 
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Calif, R.A., Fey., No. 24....3.70-8.75 
Choice, No. 24% 3.50 
Std., No. 2% 3.30 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 or 303 2.25 
No. 2% 3.40-3.45 
No. 10 12.50-12.75 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.65 
PEACHES 
3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
Choice, No. 24% 2.80 
No. 10 9.75 
Std., No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
Fey., Elbertas, No. 2% .3.25-3.50 
2.70-2.80 
PEARS 
N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 1.37% 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.15 
2 BOB 1.95-2.00 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Calif., Fey., No. 2¥...........38.45-3.60 
Choice, No. 246 3.10-3.25 
Std., No. 214 2.90 
2.85-2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 24% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2......0.000 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 4.50-4.80 
GRAPEFRUIT 
NO. 1.00-1.02% 
46 oz, 
No. 10 4.30-4.55 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2. 1.15-1.30 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 5.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.5 
No. 10 5.20 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
46 oz. 2.35-2.60 
46 oz. 2.15-2.55 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PErR Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........ 27.00-28.0 
14's 17.50-18.50 
Medium, Red, No. 1T......... 20.00-21.00 
11.00-12.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 16.00-16 50 
V's 8.50-9 00 
SARDINES—Per CASE 
Maine, Oil 7.50 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce (Nom.)........ -- 


TUNA—Per Cass 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....15.00-16.00 
Fey., Ligtht Meat, 14’s....13.75-15.25 
Chunks and Flakes........ 12.00-13.50 
Grated 9.80 
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